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ourselves, since the Arabs were fighting for
freedom, a pleasure only to be tasted by a
man alive.

My own personal duty was command, and I
began to unravel command and analyse it, both
from the point of view of strategy, the aim in war,
the synoptic regard which sees everything by the
standard of the whole, and from the point of view
called tactics, the means towards the strategic end,
the steps of its staircase. In each I found the
same elements, one algebraical, one biological, a
third psychological. The first seemed a pure
science, subject to the laws of mathematics, without
humanity. It dealt with known invariables, fixed
conditions, space and time, inorganic things like
hills and climates and railways, with mankind in
type-masses too great for individual variety, with
all artificial aids, and the extensions given our
faculties by mechanical invention. It was essen-
tially formulable.

In the Arab case the algebraic factor would take
first account of the area we wished to conquer,
and I began idly to calculate how many square
miles . . . perhaps a hundred and forty thousand
. . . and how would the Turks defend all that
. . . no doubt by a trench line across the bottom,
if we were an army attacking with banners dis-
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